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Latimer, Wise Woman), seemed afraid of real life, of its
profounder truths and realities. They prettified, evaded,
threw a spurious veil of romance over their characters,
avoiding anything that cut deep.

The dominant reason for this attitude, he decided after a
searching analysis, was fear: fear of shocking or displeasing
their editors, fear of alienating their Mid-West public;
fear of antagonising the newspapers, the vested interests,
the capitalist-controlled pulpit and educational system; fear
of the vigorous, the brutally true; above all fear of the
unpleasant. They were stodgy and puny, these fictionisers,
with no guts in their bellies or genitals between their legs.
They had no originality, no working philosophy, no
true knowledge; all they had was a formula for saccharine
romance. They were impoverished minds impoverishing
literature. He recognised them to be pigmies; only giants
dared cross swords with authentic literature. He would
make the editors and the public accept him on his own
ground.

He turned to the writers whom he judged had truly
blazed their own trails: Scott, Dickens, Poe, Kipling, George
Eliot, Whitman, Stevenson, Stephen Crane. He burrowed
into what he named the triumvirate of geniuses, Shakespeare,
Goethe, and Balzac. From Spencer, Darwin, Marx, and
Nietzsche he had learned how to think; from his literary
parents, Kipling and Stevenson, he learned how to write.
He felt that now that he had a working philosophy of
scientific determinism with which to focus the characters
he drew, and a lucidity of literary expression for the thoughts
he uttered, his work would be sane, fresh, and true.

To Jack one of the greatest things in the world was
words, beautiful words, musical words, strong and sharp
and incisive words. He read the heavy and learned tomes
always with a dictionary at hand, wrote down words on
sheets of paper and stuck the sheets into the crack between
the wood and mirror of his bureau where he could memorise
them while he shaved and dressed; he strung lists of them
on a clothesline with clothes-pins so that every time he